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to have it in our power to present the 
c.P. Semen, Beq- for Marsachucctts Lodge. Tt was 
: ‘im 1903, and set to music by Mr. Mann, but, 
we believe, was never published. 
FATHER OF ALL, Oh teach mankind 
In bonds of concord to agree, 
To live like brethren, and be blind 
To frailties from which none are free. 
Where’er the circling orbs cf light 
Rule the day or cheer the night, 
Let war and restless faction cease ; 
Soothe the world with sense of peace. 





We are bappy 


Shall man each ficeting bliss destroy, 

Set off against the iils of life ? 

Or dash with gall the cup of joy 

And love to draia the dregs of strife ? 
Where’er, Xc. 

Oi teach evr race the loftier aim 

The jar of passions to control 

To build on Virtue’s rock ovr fame 

And triamph in a cloudless soul. 
Where’er, Ee. 


Tar as th? adventurons sail explores, 
Allay the thirst of wealth and blood : 
Connect remote congenial shores 

in welcome bonds of mutual good. 


Where’er, &e. 


Thus mutuai goed, with golden chain, 

Each warring interest shall confine, 

And e’en the billows of the main 

Conciiiate empires they disjoin. 
Where'er, Xc. 


From the Freemason’s Magazine, 1795. 

ON THE PRESENT ST.ATE OF FREE 

AM.ASONRY. 
@srerrs ieTee.—Pythagoras. 

T hear frequent exultations on the increase 
of the Craft, the flourishing state of Lodges 
by the acquisition of members, and the bril- 
liant appearance which they exhibit in their 
processions, furniture, and operations. All 
this must give pleasure, undoubtedly, to ev- 
ery truc lover of an institution founded on 
the best of principles and calculated for the 
best of ends, the comfort of man in this state 
by the enlargement of his powers and the 
exercise of his virtues, and the preparing 
him for a state of supreme felicity. 

But amid all this pleasing satisfaction, the 
inquisitive and virtuous mind feels a disa- 
greeable sensation on perceiving a propor- 
tionable addition of imperfections. Vener- 
ating, as I most sincerely do, this most an- 
tient and honourable Society, I cannot at the 
same time shut may eyes against evils which 
crecp in among its professors, and tend to 
give some colour to the deep rooted preju 
dices which are entertained against it. 

One of these, if not the most formidabic, | 
shall beg leave here to bring forward, and 
that is the desire which seems to actuate the 
general body of enlarging the number of 
members. That Masonry itself should be 
universal I cheerfully allow. I wish to see 
its influence operating in every clime and 
among every race of men, because wherever 
its footsteps are discerned, civilization as- 
suredly will be scen. But this by no means 

calls for an universality of numbers. 

Brotherly love, rejicf, and truth, ere the 
standing characteristics of the order ; but if 
all men are masons those characteristics 
will be no more. They would be the prop- 
ertics of men, merely in common with other 
human properties, heightened or lessened 
according to the influence of passions and 
caprice. Where the numbers are select, 
the more distinction will attach to the pro- 
fessor of the science, the more disgrace to 
his vicious course, and the more love and 
respect to his conduct and conversation. 

Easiness of access to a society induces a 
consequent light apprehension of its merits. 
_ Ifthere are pecuiiar excellencies belong- 
ing to an institution; if it confersa dignity, 
and promises privileges; a strict attention, 
certainly, should be observed by those who 
beiong to it to prescrve its honours and _ its 
advantages from being prostituted. 

Is this strictly attended to by the adminis- 
trators of those mysteriows secrets which 
kings and the best of men have delighted to 
exercise themselves in ?—I fear not. 

Far be it from me to sport with the naked- 
ness of thut which I revcre. It is the pro- 
fessor and not the science, which calls for 
ae paternal animadversion. 

When aman of a light and airy mind, ina 

Sportive mood, hcightened by the cheerful 

Sless, conceives the desire to become a Ma- 

on, 1S It Consistent with the principles of 

that chaste Sobriety which Masonry incul- 
cates, to meet his inclinations, and to receive 
him while uader the influence of guiety / 
His concepticus of the jastitution will natur- 
_ — “ vite unison with the circum- 
Pe ti D Characterized his initiation. 
Cm che Ae: se ny a socicty be observant 
aca a cf such persons as offer 
sett moral grace or turpitude is of 

Ni to its interests, and shall we 
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who belong to a society refined in its prin- 
ciples, elevated te its of and mark- 
ed with distinctions of the. most flattcring 
kind,-be less scrupulous than those whe are 


Temote from such pretensions? : 


When a man undistinguished by the orna- 
ment of an uniform virtue,.is invested: with 
the badge of the antient Craft, a stone is 
loosened from the edifice, and a humiliating 
stain is marked on the sacred veil. . 

Let it appear thet a difficulty impedes the 
entrance into the Masonic temple ;—let it be 
fally manifested, that without the grace of 
moral accomplishment, a firm and virtuous 
industry, and the desire of knowledge, there 
is no way of obtaining an association among 
the sons of peace, and the depraved mind 
will shrink back from curiosity under the 
covert of a ridicale which will do honour to 
its object; while the truly estimable of man- 
kind will press forward.with respectful ar- 
dour for admission, and labour afterwards, 
with a glorious industry, in the support and 
embcllishment of it. 

In close connection with this imperfection 
is another, and that is, the rapid mode of el- 
evating young members. Scarcely has the 
name of affirentice been given to the new 
made Brother, but heis hurricd, without a 


 noviciate, to another degree, and so onwards, 


till he can scarce discriminate the peculiar 
marks of each; and from the confused rep- 
resentation which his mind forms of the 
whole, it is not to be wondered at, that his 
expectation is deadened, and his respect sinks 
tuto indifference 

Shall ke who knows noi how to handle the 
chisel, be set to form or perfect a plan ‘—All 
this would be ridiculous in the ordinary oc- 
cupations of life ; can it be at all less soin 
that which professes the elevation of human 
nature by the expansion of the mental pow- 
ers ? 

Whzt is found to be sc casy and soon to 
be attained will lose a proportion of its val- 
ue, and will become an object not of serious, 
but entirely of amusive consideration. 

Formerly, to be a Free Mason excited a 
particular observation in those who were 
not so distinguished, and was a peculiar rec- 
ommendation to those who were. At pres- 
ent this does not appear to be the case. The 
number is so multiplied, that, like the title 
of esguire affixed toa name, it ceases, at 
least in itself, to attract either curiosity or 
respect. 

The great philosopher from whom I have 
chosen a motto for taese desultory remarks, 
was More cautious inthe plan and conduct 
of that society which he founded. Many 
preparatives, and arduous ones too, were in- 
dispensably necessary to procure the honour 
of being a Pythagorean. A moral strictness 
was the primary requisite for initiation ; @ 
subjugation of the passions, a close and invi- 
olable secresy, with an active industry, were 
the only recommendations to a second de- 
gree ; and a more refined elevation of sentl- 
ment and conduct, led the student to the 
summit of philosophic mystery. All this 
kept up the spirit of generous emulation, 
and united it ai the same time to the most 
exaltcd friendship; the prize of true honour 
lay open to all. Virtuc alone was the path 
to it, and it was only the fault of him who 
failed that kept him from it. But the num- 
ber of genuine Pythagoreans could not be 
great. Allowed; but they were virtuous, 
they were fricnds, indissolubly such; and 
the society was venerated because virtue 
Was ite badge and its crown. 

I hope no Brothcr will take offence at 
these reflec:ions. They were prompted by 
a sincere love of the Society, and a concern 
to sce any of its interests injured; and are 
thus thrown cut in print for the serious con- 
sideration of ali who are actuated by the same 
sentiments. 

To reform is at al] times honourable ; and 
in concerns of a large community every 
member should bring his own exertion, as 
“- the whole work dependeé upon his labours 
aione. 
i) 


MISCELLANY. 


POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL. 
VIEW OF CPERATIONS IN THE SOUTH. 








From the Franklin Gasette. 

Extract from the Journal of a gentleman 
travelling in the southern section of the U, 
States. 

The Indians, inhabiting the country lying 
between Georgia and the Mississippi river, 
could bring into the field about 11,000 war- 
riors. 

The Choctaws 
Creeks 
Cherokees 
Chicksaws 1500 
Seminole 1000 

This force, if embodied and hostile, would 
be a serious enemy to the United States; 
fortunately, however, there exists among the 
different tribes jealousies and enmities that 
will prevent such an association ever taking 
piace, and enable the United States, in the 


4000 
3300 
1400 





event of hostility with either, to employ as 





‘ive allies, any of the nations. The Creeks: 
wete fermerly the most warlike, but the. se- | 
enfict, in the year 1813 diminished 
Sumbers and cher spirit ; none of them | 
are ‘heweger, enemics to be despised; in 


‘personal cpurage they arc seldom deficient 


but alike all irregular troops, having no idea 
of military combinations, or that confidence 
and reliance upon each, taught by discipline 
to the formed soldier, and so essential to 
victory; they will always be defeated ualess 
they are the adsailants, or are attacked on 
ground exccedingly advantageous to them. 

- Their capacity to endure great fatigue, 
watching, hunger; their -personal activity, 
knowledge of the forest, added to their cour- 
age, render them in d close country an cx- 


ceedingly dangerous foe. 


The Seminoles, with whom we waged the 
last war, inhabit a tract of country, part. of 
which is within the United States, but the 
larger portion lies beyond the line separat- 
ing it from Florida. They were Originally 
a small party of banished outlaws, driven 
from among the upper and tower Creeks, 
few in number—living in a country exceed- 
ingly difficulsto nenetrate,—associated them- 
selves with a hand of desperate runaway nc- 
groes, and, instigated by their natural feroci- 
ty and the artifices of British traders, have 
always manifested a disposition inimical to 
United States, and have since the year 1813 
been noterious for their depredations upon 
the whites. =; 

In Augtist last it was very well ascertain- 
ed, that they were the authors of several 
murders committed upon the white inhabit 
ants ofthe frontier. A patient endurance 
of suffering is always regarded by the Indians 
as an indication of weakness, and is sure to 
produce a repetition of the insult or injury. 
GenerabGaines demanded that the mutder- 
ers shold be given up, it was answered with 
taunt and defiance,—and let it be remember- 
ed, hy those who accuse the country of pur- 
suing abarharous policy towards the people, 
and endeavour to involve tiem in wars, tbat 
when Pepiticxy, the principal warrior and 
leader, was asked why he was thus hostile to 
the United States, he replied, by acknowledg- 
ing, thatthe government were always ready 
todo him justice, and to make freace with 
him, but that war was a manly gxercise in 
whick he wished to practise his young men ! 

The 7th Regiment crossed the Flint river, 
dispersed the Indians, burnt Fowles-town 
and returacd. This act of war was prema- 
ture; the troops we had in the field, so far 
from being able to subjugate the enemy, 
were inefficient to meet him in fair conflict. 
The Indians assembled, attacked a boat as- 
cending the river, captured it, and put to 
death 40 persons, composing its crew ; they 
advanced up the river, surroundcd our troops 
in Fort Scoti, and cut of their communica- 
tion.—Gencral Gaines culled upon the state 
of Georgia for 1500 militia these men unfor- 
tunately were detailed but for two months, 
and before they could approach towards the 
enemy, that pcriod expired, and they return- 
ed to their homes. 

General Gaines made a sccond call upon 
Georgia, for 2000 men for six months; they 
assembled at Hartford ; General Jackson was 
now authorised to accept the services of 
2000 Tennessee Volunteers, to cali out the 
friendly Indians, and to take the field him- 
self. With his accustomed acuity, he rap- 
idly organized these men for service, and 
giving them orders to concentrate at Fort 
Scott; he proceeded to Hartford. and placing 
himself at the head of the Georgia militia, 
moved them towards the same point. Gen- 
eral Jackson had in vain endeavoured to pro- 
cure provisions for this force ; anda correct 
idea may be formed ef the intrepid cast of 
his character, from the circumstance of his 
starting with 2000 mea on a mareh of 10 
days, through a wilderness, when his means 
of sabsistence was a daily pint of corn for 
each man, and when he well knew that on 
his arrival at Fort Scott he sould procure 
but a very scanty supply. At Fort Scott 
General Jackson found the regular troops 
and friendly Indians. The movement of the 
Tennessee Voluntecrs had not been marked 
with the same boldness as that of the other 
troops: apprchensive of a want of provision, 
they halted on the route, and had not yet 
joined. General Jackson advanced into the 
Indian country, destroyed their villages, and 
entering Florida took possessi-an of St. Marks. 
The Indians fied before him, and the Span- 
iards dared not oppose his progress. 

The state of Georgia affords but few of 
the necessaries for the subsistcnce ofan army, 
and the face of the country in which Gener- 
al Jackson opcrated, abounded with invincl- 
ble impediments to transportation in wheel 
carriages ; great, therefore, were the suficret 
ings of the troops—subsisting upon a pint of 
corn—Marching through swamps and moras- 
ses, wading creeks, and slecping on the wet 
ground, without shelter—were privatiors mal 
dured from motives of the purest patriotism, 
and in which the General participated equal- 
ly with the meanest soldier in his army. _ 

Gen. Jackson was now about to move his 
troops from Florida, when he dicovered that 





fied by every high minded man,’ having 
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ig at 
heart the true honour and glory of: his coun- 
try. What—was General Sectraan? coolly to 
temtonstrate, and politély correspond with 
the despicable representative of an imbecile 
tyrant, with a pen dipped in the blood of his 
felluw-citizens; or, was he r to look 
on and witness the batchery of his country- 
men, while he waited two months: to hear 
from Washington, whether the violator of a 
treaty, and the protectors of murd . 
were, OF were not, to be chastised? The A- 
merican general was not deterred from pro- 
tecting the territory of the United States, 
and punishing those who encouraged the 
murder of his countrymen, by any flimsy, 
wire-drawn, sophistical arguiments. , 

The opposittog of the Spanish troops was 
ily calculated to occasion a display of the 
full devotion of the American - The 
governor retired at their approach, and shut- 
ting himself up in the Barrancas, declared 
his determination not to surrender. The 
Barrancas is a fortress, situated on the 
southern cape of the bay of Pensacola; it 
consists of a heavy water battery on the 
beach, protected by,and communicating with, 
a regular work on the bluff. Although this 
work cost the king of Spain an immense sum 
of money, yet the lower battery is entireiy 
inadequate to guard the water communica- 
tion into the bay, and the upper work can- 
not sustain an attack from the meanest train 
of artillery. 

The parapet consists of a sand mound; 
supported by pine pickets and unprotected 
by glaces$ conflagrate these pickets, the 
sand must fall into the ditch, and there is 
no impedimeat toa platoon marching to the 
centre of the place. 

Gen. Jackson cannonaded the fort ; the 
garrison discovering that scaling ladders, 
and other preparations where making for the 
assault, hoisted the white flag and surres- 
dered. Gen. Jackson; with extraordinary 
forbearance, permitted the Indian chief who . 
had sheltered himself in the fort, to accome 
pany the garrison to the Havana. 

Gen. Jackson is a more extraordinary 
person than has ever appeared in our histo- 
ry. Nature has seldom gifted man with a 
m:nd so powerful and comprehensive, or 
with a body better formed for activity, or 
capable of enduring privations, fatigue and 
hardships. She has been‘ equally kind to 
him in the qualities of his heart. General 
Jackson has no ambition, but for the good of 
his country ; it occupies the whole of his 
views, to the exclusion of all selfish or igno- 
bic considerations. Cradled in the war of 
the revolution ; nutured amid the conflicts 
that afterwards took place between the 
Cherokec Indians and the Tennesseans : be- 
ing always umong a people who regard the 
application of force not as the ultima ratio 
rerum, bu; as the first resort of individuals, 
and who look upon courage as the greatest 
of human attributes, his character on this 
stormy ocean, has acquired an extraordinary 
cast of vicour—a belief that any thing with- 
in the power of man to accomplish, he should 
never despair of effecting, and a conviction 
that courage, actitity and perseverance can 
overcome, what, to an ordinary mind, would 
appear insuperable obstacles. In society, he 
is kind, frank, unaffected and hospitable, 
endowed with much natural grace and polite- 
ness, without the mechanical gentility and 
artificial, flimsy polisa, to be found in fash- 
ionable life. 

Among the people of the west, his popu- 
larity is unvounded—old and young speak of 
him with rapture, and at his call, 50,000 of 
the most efficient warriors on this continent, 
would risc, armed, and reedy for any enemy. 

Having entered the military service of his 
country at a late period in life, General 
Jackson appears unaware of the necessity 
of strict discipline and subordination, and 
being utterly fearless of responsibility him- 
self, and always taught to believe that his 
personal liability would be a justification of 
his coaduct, he docs not sufficicntly reflect 
how intimately the character of the country 
is associated with his own, now he is an offi- 
cer; and that although he may freely offer 
his personal sacrifice, yet it places the gov- 
ernment in a most delicate situatian to ace 
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the governor at Pensacola, instead of exert- 


cept of it. 
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é ‘BELLAMY'S BIBLE: ~~ 


From the Chintinn Observer. 17 T eee etain Title doubt bat tbat other 


Havine lately seen the te seemed . 
new translation of the Bible, by 0 yo 
my, I think it but an act of duty to the public 
to offer a few remarks Upon it. - ; 

He begins his Address tn the following 
words :——* It may be necessary to inform the 

" translation has been made 
public, that no . 
from the original Hebrew since the 128th 
yearof Christ. In the fourth century Jerome 
made his version from this Greek 
translation, from which came the Latin Vul- 
gate; and from the Latin Vulgate all the Eu- 
translations have been made ; there- 
by perpetuating all the errors of the first 
translators.” ad : 

It would not be easy, I conceive, to point 
out, in the compass of a few lincs, such a 
number of misrepresentations (to usc no 
harsher word) as are crowded into this short 
extract ; in contradiction to which it is neces- 
sary to inform such of the readcrs of Mr 
Bellamy’s Address, as necd information upon 
the subject— : 

1. That after the ,128th year of Christ, 
when the Greek version of Aquila (to which, 
i suppose, Mr. Bellamy alludes) was com 
pleted, ewo other translaticns from the origin- 
al Hebrew were mace in the ¢cqurse of the 
samc century ; namely, that of Theodotian, 
about A. D. 186; and that of Symmachus, 
A. D, 200. ay $23 

2. Thet. Jerome did not make his Latin 
version from “this” Greck translation, (I 
suppose Mr. Bellamy means the translation 
of Aquila,) nor from eny Greek translation, 
but from the original Hebrew. If Mr. Bella- 
my does not know this, or if he doubts it; let 
him examine the translation itself, or the au- 
thor’s prefaces to the. severdl books of the 
Old Testament, or his letters to his friends 
on the subject of his translation, or the fet- 
ters of his friends to him, or the testimonics 
of many of the early fathers, particularly St. 
Augustine ; all of which may be found in Je- 
rome’s works, or in the preface to the Hcx- 
apla of Origen. : | 

3. That it is by no means céeer that the 
Latin Vulgate came from Jerome’s tranSla- 
tion; though it is frodable that the modern 
Vulgate (so called in contradistinction to the 
ancient Vulgate, or the Jtalica, which ap- 
pears to have been made from the Greek 
Septuagint version before Jeromc’s time,) 
has been much indebted to the labours ol 
that learned father. 

4. That ai/ the European translations have 
not been made from the Latin Vulgate. On 
the contrary, 

(1) In the sixteenth century alone, there 
were several Latin translations from the 
criginal Hebrew ; in particular, that of Pag- 
ninus, afterwards adopted and improved by 
Montanus—that of Munster—that of Leo 
Juda (which comntonly, I believe, goes by 
thename of Varad/us)—that of Castalio— 
that of Junius and Tremellius, and perhaps 
some others. | 

(2) Unless I am very much mistaken, 
Luther’e German transiaiion was made from 
the Hebree : indeed, his history lcaves scarce- 
Jy any room to doubt the fact. 

(3) Ivis particularly important, in refer- 
ence to Mr. Bellemy's assertion, to Ict it 
be understood that our frresent authorised 
version of the Bible, commonly called King 
James's Bible, was made neither from the 
Letin Vulgete, tor from any cther transia- 
tion, but from the original Hebrew itself. 

As this last point is of more immediate 
concern to us than any of the others, I shall 
not content myself with a bare mention of 
the fact, but shall establish it by some quota- 
tiens from the Episile Dedicatory to the 
King. ana the Address tothe Reader, pre- ; 
acd br une learned translators to their work. 
I quote from the ecition of 1634, jn which 
the pages and paragraphs are not numbered. 

“For when your highness had onte, out 
of deep judgement, apprehcnded how cone 
venient it was that out of the origina! sacred 
longues. together with comparing .of the la- 
bours, both in our own and other foreign 
jlanguaees, of many worthy men who went 
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revke 
dence, in-addition to that — broage feifoe 
ward, might be adduced in tat wt 3 
Bellamy’s assertions ; and perhaps 2 mney 
be done by some of your readers wh on 
access to sources of information from whic 
Iam precluded. Enough, however, has, I 
think, been said toexcite more than a sus- 
picion, that Mr. Bellamy is grievously ~ 
cient either in accuracy of knowledge or 
fidelity of representation ; qualities; neither 
of which one should choose to dispense with 
in a translator of the Sacred Voume.” . 

It will, doubtless, excite. surprise in the 
minds of many persons, as it did in-my owns 


| that an author sirould be found adventurous 


enough to hazard his reputation for learning 
or honesty upon such assertions as those 
which have here been considered. Tor my- 
self, however, I will readily confess, that my 
surprise, though not my indignation, ceased 
when I turned to the other side of Mr Bella- 
my’s Address, and read the specimens with 
which he has favoured us of what we are to 
expect from the lalours of “twenty years 
deyoted to this work.” As. he * pledges 
himself to bring full authority from the 
original,” for any variation he has made from 
the reccived translation, it would be prema- 
ture, and perhaps unfair, to pronounce upon 
the merits of any of the “ sclected” emenda- 
tions exhibited in the Prospectus. Iam much 
inclined, however, to think, that neither your 
learned nor your unlearncd readers will 
cherish any very sanguine hopes of improve- 
ment t our present authorised translation 
from the critical labours of a gentleman who 
can seriously propose such alterations as'the 
fuliowing :-— : 

Gen. vi. 6: “Yet Jehovah wae satigficd 
that he had made man on the earth; though 
he idolized himsetf at his heart.” 

Ibid. ver. 14: “Make for thee an ark of 
the wood of Gopher : apartments shalt thou 
make inthe ark; ¢here thou shalt expiate 
within and without, dy atonement.” 

Gen. xxxvi. 3: “ Now Israel preferred 
Joseph before any of his sons; for a suc- 
cessor ofthe eldershif after him : andhe made 
for hima vesture of supplication.” 

1 Sum. xvi. 23: “ Now it was when the 
shirit of Ged was upon Saul.” 

That our translation is susceptible of im- 
provements in a considerable number of in- 
stances may safely, I think, be allowed, and 
can scarcely be dented. That “a new transe 
lation is, therefore, absolutely necessary,’’ or 
* that our translators have erred respecting 
things most essential” (as Mr. Bellamy af- 
firms in his Address,) is a position to which 
I, for onc, am by no means prepared to as- 
sent. But whatever may be wanting, or 
whatever may still be effected towaids the 
ainclioration of the authorised version, I do 
not despair but that, even when Mr. Bella- 
my shall have brought his labours to a close, 
it will be astruc as I believe it to have been 
when Selden made the observation, and as J 
believe it now to be, that “the English trans- 
lation of the Bible is the best trans!ation in 
the world, and renders the sense of the 
original best.” H. G. 

FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH 

Wuutca worshiped in Boylston Hall on the 
last Sabbath, was regularly organized on the 
preceding day, by the Rev. Mr. Carll of 
Philadelphia. The number of this Society, 
though still small, has rapidly increased 
within the Jast year, and its members hail 
with the greatest delight this happy period, 
when they are permitted publicly to pro- 
cluim the glad tidings they have received. 

The state of public sentiment seems pecus 
liarly favourable to the investigation of the 
claims of this church. Liberality of thinking 
and freedom of enquiry are encouraged. 
The call for patient and profound investiga- 
tion is regarded as no indication of the weak- 
ness of a cause or the madness of its advo- 
cates, and “ wisdom is justified by her chil- 
cren.” But is net one thing wanting ? 
Should it not be remembered that self de- 





before us, there should be one more exact 
translation of the holy Scriptures into the 


of God, and the continuance of our labours, 


it being brought into soch a conclusion,” &c. | 


—(Epist Dedicat.) “Inthis confidence and 
with this devotion did they” (the translators 
speaking of themselves) “ assemble together ; 
not too many, lest one should trouble another ; 
und yet many, lest many things haply might 
escape them.—If vou ask what they had be- 
fore them, truly it was she Hebrew text of 
the old Testament, the Greek of the New, 
These are the two golden pipes, or rather 
conduits, where throuch the clive branches 
crrpty themselves into the guid ..... If 
truth be to be tried by these tongues, then 
whence should a translation be made, but out 
efthem? These tongues, therefore, the Scrip- 
tures We say in those tongues, we set dcfore 
us io transiaic,” &e. (To the Reader ) 


. Ye. e 
“Truly, that we might not vary from the 


sense of that which we had translated before, 
af the word signifies ibe same thing in both 
places (ior there be some words wat be not 
vf the same sense every where.) we were 
especially careful, and madca conscience, 
But that we should 
express the same notion in the same particu. 
lar word ; as, for example, if we transiete 


according to our duty. 


the Hebrew or Greek word once by fiurpfose 


wey er to tall it intent + eee #8 O8 Oe HOPS ee STS Oe cede eerie 


thus to mince the matter we thought to Sa- 


your more of curiosity than wisdom, &c. Ibid 
“cone WE, Uf we WHE not be superstitious 


rived intelligence is not wisdom? That all 


ag op ; ! they have a good usderstanding sec 
Loglish tongue. your majesty did never de- | the tow oll he Tord? g who keep 

. a . 
sist, &c. ...... And now at Jast, by the mercy | 


We are also obliged to abate a littie from 
, our general acknowledgment of candour on 
the part of our brethren. The doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem Church are not al- 
ways known before they are rejected; and 
we believe none, who deny or neglect them, 
have ever faithfully examined the evidence 
produced in the works of Swedenborg, 
that the Scriptures have an internal 
sense. Till this evidence is disproved, 
it is utterly in vain to object to any doctrine 
believed by this church. The science of 
correspondences, although of great usc in 
ilustrating ancient mythology and history, 
and of still more in the whole circle of natur- 
al Philosophy, yet is passed by—perhaps be- 
cause itis connected with the study of the 
New Jerusalem Doctrines. 

We are not a little astonished at the in- 
credulity, which prevails as to the commu- 
uication of any new light from Heaven. It 
might be expected that when the world is 
divided invo so vast, a number of different 
sects—when few men can feel much confi- 
dence in the correctness of their religious 
opinions, that all would ardently desire some 
clear information from the Lord, to.teach 
them “what is truth.” The claims of Swe- 
>] denbdorg to adivine mission, having never in 
the slightest degree been invalidated, may 
we not reguire of those who love the truth, 
‘} togive them a fair examination? Will those 
9} who watch for our souls and whoare appoint- 








ad 


 éther. 


YS 





asking: téo ve * 

ager a bey fl 
superficial inquiry. — antial evic 

must be prod ced that the word: dees not 
contain. that spicitual sense, frotm which, | 
through the literal, the doctrines of the New.|' 


| our brethren in an inquiry, which shall sho 
ble them to test the system by thc atricteat tik: 


rales. 


Heaven ; and it is this claim alone, which 
we mean to defend. 

It id often remarked that this system is too 
profound for common minds. This does not 
square very well with another charge frc- 
quently made by the same persons, that those 
only received it whose minds are small and 
whose information is limited. ‘Those, how- 
ever, who embrace the system have seldom 
had much communication with each other 
previous to believing it. Yet, when these 


will require some ingenuity to reconcile all 
this with the charge of obscurity. 

To those who desire a knowledge of the 
doctrines we profess, we recommend the 
works of Swedenborg, and we shall esteem 
it a great privilege to afford any assistance 
in obtaining them, which may be necessary. 
By a critical examination, it will plainly ap- 
pear that very few of the opinions generally 
ascribed to us, make any part of our belief. 
It will soon be found that the ridiculous sto- 
ties concerning Swedenborg and the mem- 
bers of the new church—of their setting 
chairs, tables, dishes and food for departed 
friends, are totally unfounded ; being no less 
repugnant to our principles than contrary to 
fact :—=that this system is not calculated to 
debase the understanding nor to corrupt the 
heart;—and that they are not charzeable 
with enthusiasm ahd fanaticism, who prize 


than of the natural world, 

The meetings of the New Jerusalem Soci- 
ety will be holden regularly for the future 
on Lord’s Day. Sermons will be read and 
other services performed by a leader of the 
Society. Public notice will be given in tie 
papers of Saturday, of the place where the 
meeting will be held. N.H. S.S. 





BOSTON, 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, 1818. 


-IDMONITORY COMMUNICATION. 
Mr. Enprtror, 
I noticed in the last number of the Galaxy 
a poem which you copied from a Kentucky 
paper, and purporting to be a parody of 
Pope’s Universal Prayer. What pleasure 
most of your readers may have derived from 
the picce, it is difficult for me to say. For 
one, I must confess myself exceedingly scan- 
dalized by it. Few poetick performances 
have afforded me more delight than the prayer 
of Mr. Pope. Its versification is remarkably 
happy; its sentiments are catholic; and it 
has a powerful influence upon sects and par- 
ties; tempering the immoderation of zeal, 
and exciting feelings of toleration and chari- 
ty. It is not, perhaps, irreverent to say, that 
a better work never came from the pen of 
man ; since it is neither more nor less than 
an clegant paraphrase of what is called the 
Lord’s Prayer. The pious spirit which it 
breathes has long since recommended it to 
the sanctuary ; and it is to be fouad in many 
of the best modern collections of Hymns. 
Was it not, then, almost sacrilegious, to 
bring into contempt so admirable an address 
to the Almighty, by a ridiculous and impi- 
ous parody ? They surely cannot pretend to 
have been moved to devotion by that which 
they hold up to scorn. No, all who respect 
religious feeling, and who delight in worship, 
will be careful neither to ‘abuse the forms 
by which the former is excited ; nor lightly 
to use the phraseology which has lone been 
appropriated to the coh Of the same 





kind with the conduct fl am condemning, 
was the attempt, in England, to paredize the 
Liturgy of the Church. The attempt suc- 
ceeded: and though the perpetrator escaped 
pecuniary and corporal punishment, as he 


escape contempt and ignomiay, which he 
richly deserved. 


of this place, the Universal Prayer. 


nearly lifted me from my seat. 


To Tage! whose temple is all space; 
Whose altar—earth—sea—skies ; 
One chorus let all beings raise, 
All Nature's inccuse rise! 


your last, was doubtiess notoriety. 


he cannot estimate. Notoriety, then, 
him have, so it be of the preper kind. 








the pious, he might make his 


| 
cre 


fT. 


Jerusalem ere derived. We shail getty in 
ensa- 


It should be remembered that this church | '°* ™ 
stands on very different ground from-any | | 
It. claims immediate descent from }of won y conse 
preached the doctrine. 
pier than the rich; and 
done all in their power 
}and keep every one else 
interested bevevolence—to 
ate hazard of suffering all ¢ 
ishments denounced again 
their neighbours may enjoy 










scattered individuals are brought together, 
they have uniformly been found to agree 
wonderfully in the doctrines, they have ac- 
quired from reading the same works. It 


more highly representations of the spiritual, 


it 


ought to have done; he did not it is hoped, 


I have many times heard in the churches 
The 
last verse particularly, a kind of Doxology, 
of rare beauty and sublimity, when sung by 
a full choir, accompanied by the organ, has 


The object of the writer of the Parody in 
The 
bungling manner in which he *.as executed 
his work, and his being competied to change 
the measure, are sufficient proofs that he is 
capable of nothing but the distortion of what 


I have known many to pass for wits of 
fewer merits—but, like a counterfeit bank 
Rote, they have, at last been detecied. 1 
would recommend to the writer of the in- 
genious burlesque in question to employ bis | 
vast powers, in future, on different subjects. 
Without annoying the literary, or offendiog 
S tO Te 


felicities attending upon. 
poverty, and live free from *t 
to which thé rich are so. um 
ed. | a 
As to the merits of the } 
abilities of the writer, we sh 
with our friend X ; but we h 
thatthere was-any thing & 
“impious” in the parody : 
upon any composition, sacred of 
a tendency to being such com 
“ contempt ;” and -we very = 
whether the writer ever tho 
‘ing up to scorn,” the original 
It was doubtless his inteatiog 
to scorn,” those, whose dey 
dressed to no god but Mamr 
ask for nothing but not 
we suspect our correspon 
of thes * same.money-loving 
we know there are several 
neighbourhood ; and that & 
ceedingty scandalized,” 
Mr. Pope’s prayer will be 
his own hypocriticaland frawil 
es will be brought “into conte 
could present him witha mirror, # 
he might see many a fastidious, te de 
ed roguc like himself, w ho, (to use j 
very common parody, withoutany 
ious” or * impious” intention): te 
§tte and swallows a saw-mill. “*~ 
So much for X. i 
On the subject of Parodies, 
the regder’s indulgence a little ; 
is known tu some, but perhapg | 
that in December, 1817, Wu ad 
book-seller in London, was Gi 
ex-officio informations, during fm 
sive days, before three speciab am 
tice Abbott and Lord El 
crime alleged against Mr. Hone 
of publishing John Wilkes’s Catet 
Political Litany, and the Sinecuris 
being parodies of the Church’ @ 
the Litany, and the Athanasian € 
information charged Mr. Hone Wi 
tempt*to excite impiety and irre} 
to brirg into contempt those pa 
service of the established church'™ 
been parodied. It is hardly n 
that Mr. Hone was acquitted _ 
for the independence and 
Eagiish juries, maugre all 
arbitrary opinions of their jut 
corruption and venality of thet @ 
general, have long been proverbiah 
We shall conclude this article ws 
of Mr. Hone’s parody on the B® 
fearing the imputation of impiety Ot# 
for no one, whase intellect is 
removed from idiocy wiil pre gs 
Litany, or any thing else but the 4 
party in England, is thereby 
coniempt. : 


THR POLITICAL LITANY, to be sem 
til the appointed time throughout Get 
Fneland, &e. ‘J 
O Prince, ruler of the people, have a 

thy miserable subjects. ; 

O Prince Ruler, &e. 
O House of Lords, hereditary legisla 
cy upon us, pension-paying subjects. | 
O House of Lords, py 
O House of Commons, p: i , 
rough-mongers, have mercy upon US # 
consttuents. : 
- O House of Commons, &e. 
O gracious, noble, right honot 
lers of of our Jand, three estates in 
cy upon ns, a poverty-stricken peoples 
O gracious, noble, &e. 
Remember not, most gracious, M0 

honourah!e, and honourable genth a, 9 

es, nor the riches of our forefathers; S®™ 

to tax us according to our long lest 394 

good rulers ; spare the people who have* 







































let with their labour, and spilt their most pom 


your quarreis; O consume us not uf 
Spare us, good Prince. 
From an unnational debt ; from 
and sinectre places; from an extra 
and from utter starvation, x 
Good Prince, deliver us. 
From the blind imbecility of t 
pride and vain glory of warlike est 
of peace, an 
Good Prince, deliser us. 
By the deprivation of miloas-—-by S87 


* 








em oe of want of 


labour to tens 
ey dcath trom want 


O Rulers, deliver ue. 
‘We people do beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers ; and 


ye to rule and govern us constitu- 
Seti way 


We beseech ye to hearus, O Rulers. 
That it ma Po to lessen the cafes of the 
in’ and Charch 3 giv- 
ing their ew to the poor clergy, and no 

; > : 

_ We descech ye tor us, ——. 
: please ye to place wi bounds 
anny the expenditare of all the Royal Family ; 

¢ beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers. 
That it may please ye to bless all the people with 
equal representation, and to keep them from bo- 


factions ; 
We beseech the to hear us, O Rulers. 


That it may please ye so to govern us, that unity 
and co » May prevail ut the na- 
tion, and the voice of tumult and dissatisfaction be no 
more heard in our streets ; 
We besecch ye to hear us, O Rulers. 

That it may please ye to g've unto all people all 
their rights as citizens, whatever may be the mode in 
which their consciences may impel them to worship 
their Creator, and whatever the creed to which their 
judgements assent ; 

We bescech ye to hea? us, O Rulers. 

That it may please ye to bring into the way of truth 
those apostates who have erred therefrom, and have 
deceived us ; 

We beseech ye to hearus, O Rulers. 

That it may please ye to shew pity to all who are 
prisoners and captives for the peop:e’s sake, or through 
the oppressive expenses of the laws ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers. 

That it may please ye to appropriate the 20,0001. 
ananally paid to Members of Parliament, contrary to 
an auricul law, as a provision for fatherless children 
and widows, and all that are desolate and oppressed ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers. 
That it may please ye to have mercy upon us all; 
We bescech ye to hear us, O Rulers. 

That it may please ye to turn the hearts of our ene- 
mies, persecutors, and slanderers, by withdrawing their 
pensions and emoluments, that they may no louger 
call us a * rabble,” the * swinish multitude,” or 
* ufiins,” but may once more style us “ the real 
strength of the nation,” —* the body, without which a 
head is useless,” 

We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers. 

Tat it may please ye to give and preserve to our 
use the kindly fruits of the earth, untaxed by men in 
black, whom those who wish for their instruction ought 
alone to support. 

We beseech ye to heas us, O Rulers. 

That it may please ye to lead and strengthen George 
Prince of Wales; our present Regent, in the true. fear 
and knowledge of the principles whereon the people of 
this commonwealth placed their crown on the head of 
his ancestors, and continue it towards him ; and that 
it may pleace ye, as much a¢ in ye lie, to keep and 
defend him from battle and murder, and sudden death, 
and from fornication, and al] other deadiy sin ; 

We besecch ye io hear us, O Rulers: 

That it may please ye to put on short allowance all 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, that their fleshly appe- 
tites being reduced, their spiritual-mindednéss may be 
thereby increased, and so that both by their preaching 
and living they may set it forth, and show it accord- 


ingly ; " 

sid We beseech ye to hear us; O Balers. 

That it may please ye to take to yoat trne fe- 
pentance, inasmuch as ye have erred from the way of 
your forefathers ; and amend your method of governing 
according to our free constitution ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers. 

Son of George, we beseech thee to hear us. 

Son of George, &c. 

O House of Lords, that takest away 

of thousands of pounds in pensions, 
Have merey upor. us. 

O House of Commons, that votest away the money 
of the whole nation, instead of that of those ouly who 
elect you: 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Prince hear us, 
O Priace, heor us. 

George, have mercy upon us. 
George, have mercy upon us. 

O House of Lords, have mercy upon us. 

O House of Lords, have mercy upon us. 

O House of Commons, have mercy upon us. 

O House of Commons hare mercy upon us. 
[Here cndeth the Litany} 


so mauy tens 


MONFY. 

There is nothing in this world gives a man ¢o mach 
importance— nothing which hides so many faults, and 
nothing which will pass cirreuit for so many virtues, 
asMONEY. Without money an honest man is despiced, 
and with it, the greatest raseal or the meanest scoundrel 
is respected. You shall sce a being, without a single 
pretension to humanity ; a mere walking lump of gross- 
ness and depravity ; one of the vilest of the vile, pro- 
vided he possetses the one thing neediu!—acs-empanied 
and almost worshiped by half a score of lickspitters,syc- 
ephants bowing aud crinniuz applause at every thing 
he utters: while a poor man of talents, of feeling and 

- sensibility, and an independent soul, shall wander a- 
“Jone and unfriended, through a world which cares not 
for his sorrows. ‘6 

To be poor is the lot of many, from the eommence- 

ment of their existence ; but misfortune is apparently 


considered as acrime, and thee is nothing more galling 
to a poor man of liberal mind,than that kind of hauteur 
and arrogance which the rich and affluent assume to- 
wards him; more especially, ifhe has once been in 
better circumstances ; he teels it keenly —it sinks 
But to be reduced from affluence to misery and want : 
not by any faults of cur own, but by a concurrence of 
unfortunate events not in the power of man to foresee 
or to prevent, and in consequence of being poor to be 
treated with coolness and contempt, by those with 
whom, in days of prosperity, we have been intimate. 
and called friends—embitters a man’s feelings, makes 
him misetable and misanthropic, and canses him to 
despise huinan nature. 
There is nothing which produces so much hatred to 
a former friend, as the belief that he avoids you, be- 
Cause you have not as much filthy lucre, cr because 
youhave been unfortunate in business, and yet if a 
man has failed, no matter what may have been the 
aia ech soon changes into pity, and sorrow for 
“7 er Guickly degenerates into contempt—and 
A ae : ankrupt generally, not only loses his friends 
mon but also cecomes, at least for a time, * an 
’ gg a to peint his slow uumoving Goger at.” 
i gp oy itis true a certain _class in society, 
effect eed mm whose good or iil“ will, has no more 
those fat, I Snest man than the idle wind—! mean 
sities Te and stupid beings, whom you find in all 
ae man at every corner of the street, whose 
too. Yet th aon, but who have no personal charac- 
pics —these substitutes for cen, eke ee een eae 
city ater a titutes for men, who have neither capa- 
Sauna “eg atobition to attempt, nor ability to ex- 
alee - 4 - me — good or bad—tens of thousands 
sved, and yet pg inhabit the shell of a tobacco 
ms to let, are suffered by com- 


deep. 


: Ft po 


_, any one ‘thinks ‘we ought to mele an apology for 


inserting the pree article (so very similar to one 
we published last week,) we cai ouly say, that the 
sentiments of the writer 20 exactly cotespond with our 
own--his production contains ps gh a 
eternal truth, that we could not resist the ima we 
felt to give it to our readers. erm Hy SA 
it, to lend it to their neighbours, and to teach it to their 
children. 

If any one suspects the picture to be high-coloyred, 
let him look abroad, and see, whe are the incumbents 
of all the offices of honour, and emolument, and ask 


central-committee-man, (with power of nominating 
governors of states and representatives to congress ’) 
F. a general officer? and so on to the end of the alpha- 
bet, and the answer is Monzy. . ; 

How many of those unhappy beings who have fost 
the produce of several yeafs of enterprize and labour, 
by misfortune, by miscalculation, by the frauds of 
sharpers, or, what is very possible; by the kindness of 


friends, have ever recovered their first standing in s+ 


ciety? wot one, unless he had villany enough to cheat 
his honest creditors, and seoure money efodgh to sup- 
port himseif in idleness and extravagance. He who 
gives up every thing to his creditors, is forever after 
thought unworthy of confidence—he generally passes a 
few years, “ crawling between heaven and earth,” 
despised, hated, and shunned by all rich men, till 
Death, the only friend of the miserable, relieves him 
at once from the ‘* oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely,” the pangs of disappointed hope.—and, 
what is hcavicr than all,—the misery of seeing a wile 
in whose bosom he had * garaer’d up his heart,” and 
a circle of children, around whose souls the finest cords 
of parental sympathy were entwined,—enrduring a life 
of privation, and suffering—objects of ridicule and 
contempt to the pitiful blockheads of the world on 
whom nature has bestowed no other capacity than that 
of getting money. 

This representation isnot ideal nor fanciful—it 1s the 
representation of truth and soberness. The detestable 
respect for money influences and governs the o- 
pinions and decisicns of half the individuals, and most 
of the public bodies and associations in society. No 
person is thought fit for any honourable employment, 
or fer any profession above those of mere mechanics, 
however extensive his acquirements, however fair his 
moral character, unless he can support his claims with 
talents of silver and gold—and if he can produce those, 
| intelectual talents aie of little or no consideration. 


“ MISERIES OF EDITORS.” 

We would willingly give credit to the brother editor 
who first made ase of this title in Lis paper, if the true 
owner could be ascertained. But it appears to be one 
of those phrases, which, from its general and acknow]- 
edged convenience, has become common stock, like 
the (4p Take Notic& at the head of a dunning ad- 
vertisement, or the *,* Reat Lucky, which ushers in 
a Lottery puff. We have therefore ventured to intro- 
duce it, (we believe for the first time,) into our paper, 
taking care to inclose it between the usual signs of 
quotation, by way of acknowledgement that we are 
not the true and lawful proprietor. 

On reading the articles which usually follow this so- 
ber-looking member of asentence, they are found to be 
murmuring: about the irregularity of the mails and the 
peevisiness or incivility of postmasters ; complaints 
about the neglect of subscribers, and threatenings to 
y advertise all delinquents, &c. &c. 

Now we have none of these ‘ miserics” to complain 
of. Our postmaster has been very civil, perhaps, be- 
cause we take care to send him a papef gratis every 
week ;—we never trouble ouf heads about the mails, 
for they are not the fountains which supply our little 
streams ;—our subscribers, or the great majority of 
them, have paid agreeably to the conditions of sub- 
scription ; and we have had very few complaints that 
our papers do not arrive at the places of destination. 
The only ** misery” belonging to any of the classes 
above mentioned, which has beset us, is that of paviog 
postage occasionally for a letter, which ought to have 
been post-paid. But this, if from a subscriber, we al- 
ways charge to his account; iffrom any other, with 
whom we have no dealings, we return his letter under 
cover, and make him contribute his share elso, to the 
increase of the revere. 

Put there is a “ misery,” which, if itdoes not reach 
our pocket, docs what is worse,—robs our paper of its 
reputation a] isa mortal blow to the good-nature of 
an editer. By what right certain editors extract col- 
umn after column of original communications, without 
giving their readers the slightest intimation of the source 
from whence they are derived, we are at a loss to con- 
jecture. This is an offence against which we have 
sometimes protested in gentle terms ; but there are 
some, who never having possessed any property of this 
description, know nothing of the feelings of ownership ; 
and others who have, from custom, Lecome hardened 
in this species of robbery. With such we shall here 
after corrcepond in a less ceremonious style. 

The City or Wasmauncrox Gazettr, of the 13th 
inst. contains the following — 


_., ‘From the New-York Evening Post. 

** We fcel assured thag none but a Yankee Poet 
would have had the enterprize and patience to al 
range in metre so great a collection and variety ** of 
knick-knacks” and “ notions” in the same nuabef 
lines, as appear in the following :— 

From the Dedliam (Eag.) Gazette.” 

Alter this preamble follows the Advertisement of 
John Brown of Natick, which appeared in the Galaxy, 
June 19. We ascure the editor of the Evening Post, 
that the author is a Yankee Poet, and first published 





Ce oe eee 
mor coasent of society in a manner te Jook down upon, 


the nicce in auestion in our paper. It was thence 


himself what it was, that made A.a senator? B. a} 
representative ? C. a judge? D. a copnsellor? E. a} 


}and useful books. {t was formed with judgement, and ; 


aad the introduction toan account of the revenues of 
the. “English Bishopricks,” amounting to five or six 


columns, lately published in his paper, were origingt | 


The same request in relation to “ THE RAVES pRoP- ; 
PER,” we submit to the consideration of the editor of } 


And here, for the present, we leave the subject, to be | 
resumed on a convénient occasion. 


LIBRARY OF THE REV. DR. KEAN, 
‘The sale of which commenced this morning, “ has | 
peculiar claims upon those who seek for rare, curious, | 


bh 
,- 


with a zeal which set no bounds to its gratification. 
The collection of American Tracts is perhaps unequal- 
Jed im any private library, and not exceeded in any 


| public one im this partof the country, except that of | 


the Histovical Society aud the Athenzom.* The series 
of Election Sermons is nearly complete from 1662 (pre- 
viously to ouly four are known to have been 
pobii to 1724 ; and from that time to the present 
is entiré an@ uniformly bound.—Convention, Artillery 
Election, Dedleian Lecture, Funeral and Crdination 


were collected with great pains by Dr: McKzan, who 
-highly valued an@Seaght to preserve them as exhibi- 


New-England ;—as furnishing important historical facta 
and dates, comprising biographical notices, and exhib- 


litical opinions, and hterary taste of thé times.” 


LITERARY ANNIVERSARY. 

The annual examination of the public schools in this 
town occurred on Wednesday last. The visitors were 
numerous, who testified their gratification at the speci- 
mens of learning aud improvement which were exhibit- 
ed. Beside the distinguished guests who regularly at- 
tend this anniversary, were many gentlemen of dis- 
tinction from the southern and western states. The 


patriotic, literary and scientific sentiments were re- 
Ciprocated. Among them was the following, by Lieut. 


“ The rising generation—May they emulate the vir- 
tues and avoid the errors of their fathers.”” 


AN INTERVIEW 
Is said to have taken place between the Sea Serpent 
and a Mr Timothy Hodgkins. It is also further said, 


House on the 15th inst. by a great number of persons, 
some of whom were within 20 fect ofhim. It has 
always been matter of surprise to us, that editors of pa- 
pers, who, on other topics, appear to be under the in- 
fluence of reason and common sense, are so credulous 
as to admit into their papers the ridiculous statements 
and affidavits of those who are either lunatic with fear, 
or are disposed to make themselves merry with the 
gaping credulity of others. A  soitthern éditor ex- 
presses his surprise that his Snakeship appears no where 
but among the Yankees—but accounts for it by sup- 
posing ** that he is, like them, fond of an ocean.” We 
know of at least one Yankee, who supposes the whole 
to be a—Fupce. 


TRAFFIC tN HUMAN FLESH. . 
This disgraceful traffic, it seems, is carried on im the 
southern states upon a most extensive scale, in defiance 
of all law, decency and religion. A late New-Orleans 


entered that port within a short time, with three hun- 
dred and seventeen slaves. Now and then a seizure is 
made, and the slaves are so!d for the benelit of the Uni- 
ted States. But let me ask, how does this better their 
condition? They are slaves still; and itis an even 


task-master than the one who first tore them from their 


One hundred and ‘thirty-nine of these poor, illfated 
human beings, some sick and some well, are advertised 
for sale to the highest bidder, in one lot. Read the 
following descriptisn of them, and thank the Almighty 
that he did not make the colour of your skin black. 
—Evening Post. 
“AFRICAN NEGROFS FOR SALE 

*,* WILL be exposed for sale, for cash at the Sher- 
iff”s office, on Monday.the 20th of July, at eleven o’ clock 
in the morning, 150 Negrees— to wit, 27 men, 46 boys, 
43 women, and 2 infants, and 21 girls, fifteen of whom, 
are sick, delivered ta me by B. Chew, E. Lorrain, and 
W. Emerson, Esqs. agreeably to the act entitled ‘an 
act respecting slives, imported into this state in viola- 
tion of the act of congress of the United States, appro- 
ved on the 2d of March, 1807,” and adjudged by the 
district court of the United States for the Louisiana dis- 
trict to have been illegally imported in the brig Josefa. 

George IV”. Morgan, Shff. 

New Orleans, July 10. 


From the New-Orleans Chronicle of July 14. 
The slave market appears to be very brisk—constant 
demand and high prices—notwithstanding the errival 
jlately of 
36 in the brig Mary-Ano, 
39 in the sloop Thom, 
97 in the ship Virgin, 
19 in the schr. Sea, 
17 in the schr. Fame, 
34 in the briy Venus, 
33 in the brig Franukiin, 
37 in the schr. Humming 
bird, Se 
We are, however, much indebted te the enterprising 
and successful exertions of Mr. Charles Morgay, for the 
copiousness of the present supply, which, with the aid 
of three or four hundred that hare been seized by Gen- 
eral Jackson’s officers at Mobile, will probably. suffice 


for the next crop. es fiarly adapted t 
ersey negroes  &ppear to cultarly 0 
Seats Coteer the mark of 


this market— especially those w 
Judge Vanwickle, as it is understood that they afford 
the best opportunity for speculation. We have a right 
to calculate on large importations in fature, from the 


© from the states 


f 








b 


In 
r : , 
Sermons, andSermons on special and public occasions, | &4 


‘tions of the talents and piety of the former ministers of | 
 Custome for that port, 


iting generally the prevalling religitus sentiments, po- [ 


company dined at Faneuil Hall. After dinner many | 


that he was seen for several hours near Squam Light } 


paper, now before me, contains the names of no less | 
than eight vessels from the Atlanti¢ states, which have | 


chance that they fall into the hands of a more cruel | 


friends and families, and landed them on our shores. | 


perseding the troublesome necessity of cutti 
ts always daigerous atid sométimes proves fa 
31 cents ;— 


For dying Silk Stockings, Gloves, Feathers, 
Tiffany, Gauzes, Crapes; Cambrics, Muslims, &c. from 
| a pale blush te a deep rose. 
gle, or 
For sale at the MUSIC SALOON, &c. No. 34, Mar- 


aE 





In this, town nace athe of Mr. Parsons Bow- 
ker, 6 years.” 
Samuel, son of Mr. Lemuel Pope, Jr. aged 2 years. 


Mrs. Eleanor, wife of Mr. Thomas G. Bangs. aged 31. 


' William, of Mr. 
Me ae te 


18 months, being the third child this bereav- 
i has been called to part withon three. suc- 


In Malden, Mr. Benjamin Burditt, aged $7.—Jona- 
nin Salees, Mi, Henry. Carwick sia Suapbctor of the 
fn . m, Wer. ' Mr. , . 

In Danvers, Mr. Samael. 62. 

In Bewcry’ Me, Williams ‘Tarbell; aged28. 
Ia P. , ¥..H. Mrs. Mary ntire, aged 66. 
In New-Ipswich N. H. suddenly, Licut. Joseph 


Spear, aged 41. iea cee tee 
| In Newport, R. I. Mr. James Marryman, printer, sf: 


62. 
+ In Wickford, &. 1. Benjamjn Fowles, Eeq,. gud 08. 
ain, New-York, Dt, Gotpe Dari lates baron a 
- 5. Mavy. | ce hi Se os le 
‘In Catskill, N. Y. John Blatichard, Esq. aged 78—a 
Prevolutionary officer. Pa, 
In, Philadelphia, Capt. Thomas Millard aged 672 
revolutionary patriot. we 
i Baltimore. ae Charles Chequiges,.a. native of 
| Hamburg, i 
+ In Ri Virg. Mr. Robert wt. 66. 
In Winchester, Virg. Col. Griffith Tayler, an hoder- 
able and useful man in various offices which he 
filled to the satisfaction of his constituents. 


t 


; 
HURCH, Chamber aad Barrel ORGANS. 
‘CO t Horizontal, Cabinet and Square PIA 
S. Harps, Guitars, Clarionets, Flates, Fifes, 
Trumpets, Cymbals, - Violins, iolas and on ° 
Reeds, Strings, Bridges and — article of Musical — 
Merchandize. A v ‘the newest and most 
FASHIONABLE MUSIC ofall kinds, for all Instru- 
Instruments let out on hire. ORGANS and PIANO- 
FORTES repaired and tuned. oe 
. Jest Recrivep, The favourite Patriotic song of 
ht William Teil,” the Swiss patriot; “ Thine am I 
my feithful fz:7 > ** The Cabin Boy ;” “ Her smil- 
ing eyes >? * Freedom’s Jubilee,” all sung by Mr. 
Keene with creat applause ; “* The Soldier's Bride,” 
O softly sleep, my Baby Boy,” with HANDEL’s tavour- 
ite Sones in shcets ;—New Fiore ucsic; IncuEpox 
and Pautrrps’s most favourite songs bound in one vo). 


4w. Auguét 21, 1818. 


Academy for Young Laiies, 
By WARREN PEIRCE, 
: ba 69, Recaeenee 

. PEIRCE is greatly encouraged by the patron- 

age, which his school has hitherto received, and 
peculiariy gratified, that that patrenage has proceeded 
from sodh respectable sources. Many personal favours, 
also, are gratefully remembered and cheerfully ac- 
knowledged. 
He informs his friends and the public, that, after a 
stort vacation, his school will recommence on Monday, 
the seventh day of September. 
Applications received and terms made known at the 
Academy. School opens at 8 o’clock A. M. and at 2 
P. M. while the season admits. : 
His system of instruction embraces all brancftes of 
Female Education, usually taught by Preceptors, and 
which, in the present improved state of Society, are 
considered essential. Aug. 21. 


CORNS. 
Ps CORN RUBBERS, for removing hard 
part of the Feet, and WARTS on the Hands ; su- 
which 
Price 








SCOURING DROPS, 


For taking Grease out of Srrxs, Sterrs, Woonkx 
Crorns, &c. leaving no more stam than a drop of 
water, which the air will take out in a day’s wearing— 
Price 


37 cents ;— 
PINK SAUCERS, 
Flowers, 


re Large size, 44 cents sin- 
per dozen ;— 


ket Street, up stairs, where may also be had 


Genuine Otte of Rose,. 


$1 per bottle, and a large assortment of fresh imported 


Paris Perfumery, 


Oi} Cologne Wate a 
Antique Oil; e Water; 
Coral Lip Pomade ; High-scented Pomefams ; 
Double Lavender Water ; Spirit of Honey ; 


Superfine Hair Powder ; and a variety of Fancy 





success which has hitherto attended the teed e. 


SOAPS, wholesale and retail. Aug. 6. 





EYRA BOREALIS. 


‘ Mr. Eprron,—The following melody is from the pen 
of out friend S. Itwas suggested by an evening visit 
‘to some fair friends in his ne » who were en- 
joying the music of the Holian Harp by moooligh:. 
The night was fine, the place rural, the ladies intel- 
Jevtual, and the commingled influence of-music, moon- 
light, beauty and mind, produced this delicate effusion, 
which would do honour to Moore in the sweetést and 
chastest moments of his inspiration. — L. 

‘ THR OLIAN ARP. 
Sort played the breezes o’er the lyre, 
And woke its wild aerial swell, 
While, like the notes of angel quire, 
Its solemn sweetness rose and fell. 





- 


The queen of heaven her radiance bright 
Shed o’er the dim but lovely scene, 

And played, with mild and chastening light, 
O’er waving groves and dewy green. 


The rays, that through the casement shonc, 
Fell on the wind-lyre’s plaintive string, 
And seemed to mingle with its tone, 

And make its notes more stveetly ring. 


Could ought a single charm impart 
To grace a scene so soft and fair ? 
Yes, for the music of the heart 

And beauty’s light were added there. 


How swift the winged moments flew, 
In social converse pass’d away, 
With pleasure, pure as moonbeam’s hue, 
, Enchanting as the Molian Jay. Ss. 


The writer of the following is unknown to us; but 
we indvlce him upon the faith of his assurance that 
ihe has not made out a duplicate copy forany brother 
editor.” Ifthe reader should happen to make any 
comparison between the productions of “S.” and 
“C, Bor unfavourable to the halting measure of the 
latter, we assure him the fau!t is not ours. 

FOR THE GALAXY. 
THE MARINER'S SONG. ° 
Tax winds whistled'shrill and the waves, mountain J 
size, ’ 
Tossed their awful forms from oid ocean’s swell; 
And as the sounds confusediy rise 
Tearing in variance wild the skies 
They tolled the hapless mariner’s knell. 
Il. 
But lo, the storm is o’er, to his ravished sight 
Now the dwarfish billows dancingly flow— 
| The airy frigate beaming bright 
From recent tempest’ fresh and light 
Pursucs her prosperous voyage still and slow. 
Hil. 
But short was ‘he respite, from ocean culphing grave 
To rush wnheeding to the arms of war ; 
Just then the whistle’s clarion gave 
Signal of the sudden wave 
Of the flag that had c’er been unconguered before. 
—* | 
Let not landsmen tell of the Battle’s mad rage, 
Of the shock of armies in horrid array, 
Not then the elements cngaze 
And war *gainst man incessant wace, 
While he adds to their fury the battle’s affray. 
V. 
The dark, dreary ocean, retreatless, unbound, 
From Nature outcast al! seeks to annoy 
Tn sea and sky inclosed around, 
Where never is heard a friendly sound, 
O’er his gaping grave Man rushes to destroy. C. B. 














RIOGRAPHY. 
Translated from the French for the Galaxy. 


JEAN BAPTISTE CLOOTS, 


A Prussian Baron, deputy to the National 
Convention, generally known under the name 
of Anacharsis, was born at Treves on the 24th 
cf June,!755 He was the nephew and heir 
of the famous-Cornelius de Pau, a distin- 
guished writer, and was sent to Paris to fin- 
ish his studies, where his. masters ind his 
friends, were some of the first literary men 
of the age. With an active mind and ardent 
imagination, he read without reflection or 
benefit, the ancient legislators, and believed 
that he was destined to follow their footsteps 
and perfect their systems. He immediatcly 
changed his name for that of An:charsis, 
and travelled successively through Germany, 
Italy, England, and other countries of Eu- 
rope, spreading his. extravagant and foolish 
ideas. He returned’to Paris, and at the be- 
ginning of the revolution, assumed the title 
of orator of the human race. Ile besieged 
the National Assembly with petitions, con- 
rratulations, and discourses of. every kind, 
made himself particularly notorious in that 
masquerade known by the name of the Lm- 
bassy of the human race, and after the 10th 
of August, 1792, came to congratulate the 
assembly on their success, and offered to 
raise a Prussian Legion, to be called The 
Vandal Legion It was then that he named 
the king of Prussia the Sardanapfalus of the 
North, and insultingly spoke of the Empress 
of Russia and the Queen of France. 

On the 27th he requested the assembly to 
affix a price on the head cf the king of Prus- 
sia. boasted muchof the «ction ef Brutus 
Askerstiom, the assassin of the kiag of 
Sweden, and thanking the French people 
for the honour, which they had done him in 
receiving himvas a fellow citizen, he pro- 
nounced a long discourse, in which the 
filowing scutences were remarkable ; 
*¢ harles 1X. head a successer, Louis XVI. 

have none. You know how to appreci- 
ds of philosophers, it remains for 

ice Cuthose of tyrants.” His 
Christian religion was as 








judge, gencral, of any person elevated above 


of showing that they are not sprung from the 


‘general prejudice, I frecly own that, I am, 


strong as that which he had. 
against monarchy, and he foo! 
himself “the personal: enemy © , 
Christ.” In September, 1792, being: depute 
torthe convention, he there voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. in the name of the 
human race, and he added, “ I likewise con- 
demn toan infamous death, Frederic Wil- 
liam.’ Cloots afterwards published a little 
work, entitled the Universal Republic, in 
which he asserted as a principle, “ that the 
peoptewas the sovereign of the world, that 
they were the God, that France was the cra- 
die, and rallying point of the pecfle God, that 
fools alone believed ina supreme being, &e. , 
Having become suspected by Robespierre, 
he was arrested as a Herbertist, and cone 
demned to death, the 24th of March, 1794. 
He died with much courage ; and on his way { 
to the scaffold, he preached to Herbert on 
the subject of materialism, ** in order to pre- 
vent him (said he) from adepting any relig- 
ious sentiments, during his last moments.” 
He even requested to be executed the last 
among his accompliccs, “in order to have 
time to establish certaim principles, while the 
heads of the others fe.” It is said that on 
mounting the scaffold he appealed — to the 
“human race” against the unjust punish- 
ment which he was then to endure. 


- 
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DESULTORY GLEANINGS. 


\ 


BISHOP WATSON. 





A volume has lately been published in 
Fagland and reprinted ta Philade}phia, enti- 
tied “ Anecdotes of tie life of Richard Wat- 
son, bishop of Landaff, written by himself.” 
From this interesting work we shall make: 
frequent extracis, which, without attempting 
any order in the arrangement, will be thrown 
under the convenient titte of 


WATSONIANA. 
Hereditary Nobility, | 
All families being of equal antiquity, and 
time and chance so happening to all, that 
kings become beggats and beggars become 
kings; no solid reason, [ think, can be given 
why any: man should derive honour or infamy 
from the station which his ancestors filled in 
civil society; yet the contrary opinion is so 
prevalent, that no words necd be employed 
in proving thatit is so. German and Welsh 
pedigrees are subjects ‘of ridicule to mest 
Englishmen; yet those amongst ourselves 
whe cannot inscribe on the trunk of their 
genealogical tree the name of « peer, bishop, 


the rank of ordinary citizens, are still desirous 


dregs of the people. Without entering into 
a disquisition concerning the rise of this 


on this occasion, a slave to it myself. 


Importance of Maternal Instruction, 
Erasmus says, in his little treatise entitled 
Aniibarbarorum, that the safety of the state 
depends upon three things—upon a proper 
or improper education. of the prince, upon 
public preachers, and upon schoolmasters ; 
and he might have added, with equal reason, 
upen mothers; for the care of the mother 
precedes that of the schoolmaster, and may 
stamp upon the rasa tabula of the infant 
mind, characters of virtue and religicn, which 
no time can cfluce, 


Power of Prejudice. 

Our cpinions on many important subjects 
are formed as much on prejudice as on 
reason; and when an opinion Is once taken 
up,itisscldom changed, especially on mat- 
ters not admitting any criterion of certainty. 
When [I went to the university, I was of 
opinion, as most schoolboys are, that the soul 
was a substance distinct from the body, and 
that when a man died, hic, in classical 
phrase, breathed out his soul, aximam exjir- 
avi? ; that it went, I knew not whither, as it 
hed come it.to the body, from I knew not 
where nor when; and had dwelt in the body 
during life, but in what part cf the body it 
dwelt [knew not. So deep-rooted was this 
notion of the flight of the seul somewhither 
afier death, as well as of its having existed 
somewhere before birth, that I perfectly well 
remcinber having puzzied my childish ap- 
prehension before I was twelve years old, 
with asking myself this question,—Had_ 1 
not been the son of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, 
whose son should I have been? The question 
itself was suggested in consequence of my 
being out of humour «at some slight correc. 
tion I had received from my mother. This 
nation of the soul was without doudt the off- 
spring of prejudice and i,zuorance, and I 
must own that my knowledge of the nature 
of the soul is much the same now that it was 
then. I have read volumes on the subject, 
bui I have no scruple ia saying that I know 
nothing about it. 

Selected for the Galaxy. 
QUAINT THUUGHTS AND SAYINGS. 

Fame is like a snow ball; the further it 
rolis, it increases, Ilence the proverb, .f 
story never .oses by carrying. 


all our discases, and only death can sigu our 
quictus, 


The prayers of some are so flat, cool, and 
dead, that they even beg a denial. 

It is observed, that ifa man does not marry 
at twenty-one, twenty-five, or thirty-five years 
of age, he never or rarely does at all. 

The soul of man is the most wonderful and 
astonishing part of Divine workmanship. 





Itis no hyperbole to call it the brearh.of 


‘Introductions, Tables, Indexes, &c. 


‘active measures to promote its circulation. 


There can but one death be composed of.|' 


é 


‘od, the bet 


foolishly declare fo i like swimming ; If thie 


be not béld, he cannot write well. ag ui 
He that-has but a spark of virtue in him, 


blushes for ever} peccadillo that he commits. | 
! I understand those. 
common notions which are written in the } 


By the tight of nature 


hearts of men, which (as a brand ptucked out 


of the burning) are the relics of the image of | 


God after the fall. | 
All unconverted persons are drunk with 
the love of sin. Love of sin is the devil's 


opium, whereby he casts the conscience in- | 
to a dead sleep, that no arm but omnipotence | 


can awaken it. | 
MR. KEAN. 

This idol of the British stage, when a youth 
of 17 or 18, resided several months in Dum- 
fries, and belonged tothe company of Mr. 
Moss, who has long since made his final cx- 
it, but whose widow still survives, to witness 
the. splendid. reputation of her husband’s pu- 
pil. As the fheatre was, at that time, ex- 


:tremely ill attended, and the actors were, in 


conseqtience, tmiseradly poor, Mr. Kean, 
among others, is believed to have passed 
many a day without adinner. But even at 


‘this early period of his history, he gave fre- 


quent proofs of his originality and genius ; 
and Mr. M. who was a man of great discern- 


ment as well as an excellent performer, is 


said)to have augured well of his future great- 
ness. He was also remarkable for modesty 
and diffidence,.and these among other quali- 
tics, endeared him to several tradesmen of 


that town for whose attention he is so grate- 
ful, that he never comes to town without in- 


quiring for his oid friends, whom he uniform- 
ly regales at the inn, and even scatters his 
money among their children. From this 
time to 1811, there is a blank in Mr Kean’s 
history, which the writer of this paragraph 
has no means of filling wp ; but, in the Sep- 
tember of that year, he was again in Dum-: 
fries, and being pressed by his necessities, 
advertised a performance to be conducted 
wholly by himself. This. bill was magnifi- 
cent in its promises; but the performer, 
who was to sing twelve songs, support ele- 
ven dialogues, “ to give imitations of Kem- 
ble, Cook, the Young Rocius, &c.” as_ well 
as to “teach fencing-on the most reasonable 
terms,’ did not attracta single auditer or 
pupil, although he had previously acquired 
considerable celebrity in the provincial the- 
atres, and was then on his way to London, 
where he had procured an engagement, and 
where he was soon hailed as a prodigy of 
talent. His finances at this time must have 
been reduced to the lowest ebb;. and if ke 
did not attract greater notice in the English 
provincial towns, he must have experienced 
an innumerable number ‘of. difficulties in 
fighting his way to the London boards. 
Edinburgh Star. 
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NEW FAMILN BIBLE | 


wo’ publishing, by subscription, in two large vol- 
umes quarto, the HOLY BIBLE, including the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS and the Apoc- 
rypha, according to the authorized versions; with 
NOTES, explanatory and practical. The Notes will 
be taken, upon all Subjects connected with Doctrine 
and Discipline, from the most eminent Writers of the 
United Church of England and Ireland; In Matters 








unconnected with tifose Subjects,-recourse will ocea- 


sionally be had to other Authorities. The Marginal 
references will bo added, together with appropriate 
The whole in- 
tended to form A FAMILY BIBLE FOR GENERAL 
USE. Arranged under the Sanction of the Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge ; and dedicated by 
permission, to the most Reverend the Lord Archbish- 
op of Canterbury. By GEORGE D°OYLEY, D.D. 
and RICHARD-MANT, his Grace’s Domestic €hap- 
Jains. 

This work is now publishing in England; and the 
Bishops and the Clergy generally, are taking the most 
This As 
incrican edition will be published under the superin- 
tendence of the Right Rev. Bishop HOBART. * 

The foilowing extract from the address of the En- 
clish editors will show the nature and design of this 
Bible. 

‘** "The persons, for whose benefit this edition of the 
Hory Bieter is intended, are not confined to any par- 
ticular order of society. It is designed to promote the 
improvement of fhe poor, by communicating to them 
information not above the level of their understanding ; 
and at the same time to supply such observations to 
readers in the other ranks of life, as may entitle it to 
be considered ‘a FAminy Bisze for general use.” 

** By such methods as appear best calculated to ez- 
plain and illustrate the sacred volume, the present 
publication is intended to convey general scriptural an- 
Jormation. 

More particularly the great and of it is, to furnish 
the well-disposed and serious reader with a body of 
Annotations, to which he may confiderdly have re- 
course upon all important matiers of Christian Faith 
and Pragtice. 

*¢ On the one hand, therefore, the great doctrines of 
our ILfoly Religion will be drawn out from the decla- 
‘rations of Scripture with. that particularity, which 
their paramount importance demands. 

** On the other hand, such practical reflections will 
be continually interspersed, as may tend to enforce 
the lessons of holy living, supplied by the precepts and 
examples of Scripture. 

“ And with respect to both-of these most important 
subjects, it will be carefully endeavoured, that the 
reader mzy be furnished with such remarks, as mey 
enable him, with the blessing of Almighty God, as welt 
to meet the popular objections of the enemies of Rey- 
elation, as to correct the ill-founded opinions of those 
who have erronecns notions of it. 

“For the attainment of these great objects, it has 
been judged most eligible to ‘ecm a Selection of Notes 
fron works actually in existence, especially. from those 
of the most eminent writers of the Established Church. 
There is hardly any subject of Scriptural inquiry, 
which may not be fully und satisfactorily illustrated 
from these vaiuable steres: at the same time such il- 
lustrutions bring with them a strong recommendation 
to the public, innsmuch as it is to the public judgment 
itself that the works are indebted for the character 
which they severally possess. As it is apprehended 
that no FAMILY Bine at present incirculation has been 
edited on this professed principle, so it is presumed 





that no one perbaps contains such an useful collection 


t, Bishop Butler, By 
gat, Beausobre, Brewster, Bisoon, Wea 
ray J. Clarke, E. C. Clarke, A. ¢ 

er, Calmet, Clarendon, Collyép. 
Chappelow, Caryl, Charidi 
fop Chandier, te - Delans 
Daubeny, Doddridge, Dx Dim 
wards, Bishop Fell, Gray, Grave 
Gilpin, Green, Bishop Hal, Tow 
op Horne, Bi > Hales,- 
ety ag i hens + Bis 
sham, Jackson, Jennings, Jones wefan 
Kertnicot, Bishop KWider, Bishop- Larue 
Lightfoot, William Lowth, Bishop Lowth, ; 
Clerc, Bishop Leng, Bishop Law, Lettie 
| Michaelis, Magee, Mant, Maundrell, Big 
Melmoth, Moss, Macknight, Bishop Newtag 
Archbishop Newcome, Nelse 
Owen, Ogden, Bishop Patrick, Bishop Pém 
gy Pyles Bishop Pococke, Bishop? 
ley, Peters, Poole, Parkhurst, Polwhele:: 
waite, Bishop Pearce, Reading, ¥ me! 
Randolph, Richards, Ridley, Sb 
Bishop Sanderson, South, Shaw, Are ' 
Bishop Sherlock, Dean Stanhope, Bishop @ 
Skinner, Swift, Steele, Stebbing, Arohh 
Stack, Schleusner, Archbi ‘Wlotson. 
tyman, now) Tomline, Archbishop Pennies 
Bishop Taylor, Townson, Travel chibi 
Veysie, Vitringa, Archbishop Wake, Risks 
Wells, Wogun, Bishop Watson, Dr.’ Wasi 
op Warburton, Ward, W ‘all, 3 
tle, Wheatley, Whitby, Bishop Womack, 
also selected from the Hist. Biblioth.. 
ustrated. ; 

The American edition will be 
English, without any alteration of- 
there will be in the American edition 
notes, selected principally-with a views 
} dious and practical tendency of th 
will be distinguished from the notes i: 
tion. The anes of all the er 
notes are taken, will a so thatié 
nish the reader with the opinions | 
positors of Scripture, and will thas’ 
most approved elucjdations and’ com 
cred Volume, which from time to time | 
The — elucidations and comments: ' 
ranged so as to preserve, as far as possible, 4 
of sense ; to set forth the f 


a 
- . 
a 


ay 


The publishers hope for the 
r of the friends of revealed truth, =~ 


CONDITIONS. . 
1.. The work will be printed with a: 


for the purpose, corresponding in size and am 
with the London edition ; and on good medi 


taining 20 sheets each. 


2. It is expected to be completed inj 


seventeen parts, forming two large quarto ¥ 

3. The price of the inferior capies 1 
one dollar, a part; for the second qualitygs 
-and a quarter; and for the first, one ses 
half. Subscriptions will be received at 
until one half of the work is completed: 
tion of 25 cents will be added to each part, 


4. Gentlemen who prefer taking the weg: 
umes, can have it delivered in boards at @. 
price, or in ‘any description of binding: ats 
vance. @ 


5. The first and second number ave publisl 
the succeeding numbers will appear at interval 
or two months until the whole is completed. © | 
6. A liberal alowance will be made to age 

gentlemen who will take the trouble to coll 

scriptions, and become responsible for ‘tle® 

shall receive one copy for every ten they mal 
count for. aa 


Subscriptions received by R. P. & C. WIRE 
No. 2 Cornhiil Square, opposite the South 
ner of the Old State House, Boston: 

July 17. 
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SPLENDID LOTTER 
41E 7th clas: of the PLYMOUTH BEACH 
TERY, is the only ane now on the capes. 
on adarge scale, similar to + me of the Sou 
teries, but contains only 3000 tickets, all of 
to be drawn in 6 days drawing—and will 
finish by *4e 2d of December. It contaia® 
1 Prize of - - - - - - Bee 
1 Prize of - - = = - « « 1000 
1 Prize of - - - « - - 560003 
10 Prizes of $1000 - is 10,0003 
12 Prizes of 500 - is 6,007 
56 Prizes of 160 - is 56008 
950 Prizes of 32 - is 30, 
eee en ; 
1031 Prizes - + « - is 97,0003 
97,0008 


3009 Tickets at $32 is 96,000 
Brought from 6th Class 1.000 
Subject to a deduction of fifteen Per Céttts 
The first drawn number on the first day of 
will be entitled to (= $10,000. 
Tickets and parts are going off rapidly 
prize-seiiing stand of 
BENJAMIN HUNTINGTO 
_No,. 21, Exchange ™ 
at the following prices, viz. 4 
Wholes - - - 
Quarters - - - + 
Fighths - - - - - 
Sixteenths - . - 
Twentieths .- - - « 
i> Now is the best time to buy. 
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AS jnst received, one case containing! 
THREAD LACS, EDGINGS, Foes 
end CAP CROWNS—linen Lawns—lines 
'idkfs—tine linen Cansbrics—for sale low at Oi 
hill. ° ee 


BOSTON + 








JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 


Entrance at the Fourth Door sonth from the © 
State-Street. 
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